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Fine Praise . 


“It is surprising what a uniformly high level is maintained 
in this mixed company of singers, a welcome proof that the 
American Catholic, at any rate, finds in the Faith a sure anti- 
dote to the surrounding materialism.”—Month, 


““*The AMERICA Book of Verse’ is worthy of a place in 
every home where it will be something more than an ornament 
to the reading table, something more than a treasure of high 


literary and artistic value—a friend of our every mood.”— 
Pilot. 


“It has been AMERICA’S good fortune to attract to its pages 
the best the country has in its court of poets. A search through 
its weekly pages seldom fails to disclose a choice gem for the 
beauty-loving soul. So we are prepared not only to pardon the 
editor for the present ‘infliction’ which is truly a bestowal, but 
to thank him for the trouble of gathering in one scintillating 
hoard so much that delights the eye of the poetic treasure- 
hunter. Approximately 250 pretty things in the 200 pages of 
this fine volume.”—Franciscan Herald. 
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Birth Prevention 


Patrick CARDINAL HAYES 


A sermon delivered by His Eminence in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York, on December 8, 1935. According to the New York Times: 
“It was the first time that Cardinal Hayes had preached the ser- 

mon at St. Patrick’s since October 25, 1931, and the Cardinal 

made it abundantly evident that he attached the greatest im- 
portance to his sermon. He himself changed the regular as- 
signment to preach at the High Mass in order to deliver it.” 


REGRET exceedingly that I am compelled today to take 
the place of the Advent preacher but the importance of 
my subject makes it necessary. I regret also that I am to 
speak on a topic which I would rather not refer to in public. 
Circumstances, however, make it impossible for me to remain 
silent. 

In the course of a recent meeting at Carnegie Hall, the 
Catholic position on birth control was misrepresented. As 
Cardinal Archbishop of New York I rise to voice measured, 
deliberate and emphatic condemnation of the effrontery of 
those who at this meeting advocated birth control for fami- 
lies on relief. As shepherd of my flock and as a citizen, I feel 
it my duty to cry out in warning against those who would 
fly in the face of God and bring ruin and disaster to the land 
and to the civilization that some among us, at least, still 
cherish. 

President Theodore Roosevelt called birth control by its 
true name, race suicide. History bears testimony to the part 
that the refusal of parenthood has played in the decline and 
fall of the great civilizations of antiquity. Today in our 
own country the same process is already well under way. Its 
population is no longér reproducing itself. If judged by this 
standard, the United States is already a dying nation. Yet 
these Prophets of Decadence call for fewer and fewer births. 
As one who gives place to no man in love for his country, I 
regard such as false prophets. 

Who are these people that sit in soft garments and offer 
affront to the poor? Are they a race apart, superior beings 
with a special commission to order the lives of others less 
fortunate in worldly goods than themselves? And the women 
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among them, who would enjoin the poor from motherhood, 
are they taking over from the poor the privilege of mother- 
hood because they are the better able to bear the burden? 
You know that they are not. And who are the poor of today, 
those on relief, whose intimate lives a smug Carnegie Hall 
audience would regulate as if they were cattle? Are they 
social outcasts? No—they are self-respecting men and 
women, the solid and substantial citizens of yesterday who 
today, because of the failure of our economic order, find 
themselves in need. The true lover of the poor today, and 
the true social scientist, knows that the right approach to the 
whole problem is not to keep people from having children, 
but is so to re-order our economic and social structure as to 
make it possible for people to have children and to rear them 
in keeping with their needs. Therein lies true social leader- 
ship; in birth prevention lies social degradation. 

The position of the Catholic Church with regard to birth 
control is one of everlasting loyalty to the law of God.as ex- 
pressed in nature, promulgated on Mount Sinai in the Ten 
Commandments and taught by Christ, the Redeemer of the 
world. There can be no possible compromise. Changing 
conditions of no age, of no land and of no people can modify 
or destroy the fundamental law of morality that is given to 
man by God Himself. The Church, therefore, is not free to 
take any other stand. 

Not by expediency, real or supposed, is the morality of 
an act to be judged. If we determine any one action solely 


on the basis of expediency, apart from all standards of right . 


and wrong, then why not determine all our actions so? If 
we attempt to justify birth control, which is a sin against 
the natural law, on the basis of need, can we not justify theft 
on the same basis? And if we say that theft is all right be- 
cause we need or want our neighbor’s purse, why shall we 
not, when we want to, steal our neighbor’s wife? 

Oh, no, my dear people, there is a right and a wrong, a 
God-given right and a God-condemned wrong, and because 
a thing is easy, or because it seems advantageous to us, or 
because we desire it, or because it solves a problem for us, 
does not make it right. Even in cases where it is not sim- 
ply a question of desire or selfishness, but something of con- 
siderable importance to us, a thing that is in itself wrong 
must always remain wrong. “Thou shalt not steal” re- 
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mains the law of God though our neighbor may have plenty 
and we have to struggle for our daily bread. “Thou shalt 
not kill’”—except, indeed, in self-defense—binds us unto 
eternity no matter what wrong our neighbor does to us. 
“Thou shalt not commit adultery” admits of no exception 
because of man’s desire. Morality is not, as one of the 
speakers at the meeting described it, “a matter of conven- 
tion.” Nor is it a matter of convenience or expediency. It 
is a matter of the unchanging and eternal law of God, re- 
vealed to us both through the voice of nature and by God’s 
own living voice. In the words of our Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XI, in his Encyclical Letter on Christian Marriage, “No 
reason, however grave, may be put forward by which any- 
thing intrinsically against nature may become conformable 
to nature and morally good.” 

So with the practice of contraception. “Since the con- 
jugal act,” says our Holy Father, “is destined primarily by 
nature for the begetting of children, those who in exercising 
it deliberately frustrate its natural power and purpose, sin 
against nature and commit a deed which is shameful and 
intrinsically vicious. 

“Small wonder, therefore,” he continues, “if Holy Writ 
bears witness that the Divine Majesty regards with greatest 
detestation this horrible crime and at times has punished it 
with death, as St. Augustine notes. Intercourse even with 
one’s legitimate wife is unlawful and wicked where the con- 
ception of off-spring is prevented. Onan, the son of Juda, 
did this and the Lord killed him for it.” 

So, concludes our Holy Father: “The Catholic Church, 
to whom God has entrusted the defense of the integrity and 
purity of morals, standing erect in the midst of the moral 
ruin which surrounds her . . . proclaims anew: Any use 
whatsoever of matrimony exercised in such a way that the 
act is deliberately frustrated in its natural power to generate 
life is an offense against the law of God and of nature, and 
those who indulge in such are branded with the guilt of 
grave sin.” 

This is a simple, direct, and clear statement. The 
Church, “to whom God has entrusted the defense of the 
integrity and purity of morals,” has acted in virtue of this 
divine commission to direct her children in accordance with 
God’s law. From the moral standpoint the question is be- 
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yond the realm of dispute. For the Catholic the case is 
closed. 

In the deliberate frustration of the marriage privilege 
the Church therefore sees an act intrinsically evil. It is 
wrong not because of ill effects that may follow in its train, 
not because of anv conceivable set of circumstances that 
might attend it. It would be equally wrong even though 
in a particular instance it might be thought to effect material 
good. Evil is not to be done that good may come of it, as 
St. Paul wrote to the Christians of Rome (Cf. Rom. iii, 8). 

Contraception is wrong because it involves the unnatural 
use, the perversion, of a human faculty. God has given man 
certain powers. We know the purpose of these powers from 
their nature. The power of speech is given to man that he 
may convey his thoughts to another. All the world detests 
a liar. Why? Because, fundamentally, a lie is a perversion 
of the natural faculty of speech. It is a misuse of the gift 
of speech. 

God has given us an appetite for food and drink. That 
we may eat and drink to sustain our physical strength and 
conserve our bodily health, He has attached a certain pleas- 
ure to the process of eating and drinking. The glutton and 
the drunkard are objects of scorn, because they have abused 
this appetite. 

So for the preservation of the race, God has given man 
the natural faculty of reproducing his kind. The exercise of 
this faculty for pleasure alone, with the natural result pre- 
vented by artificial means, is a perversion of this faculty, 
and he who does so is as the liar, the glutton and the drunk- 
ard. He misuses a gift of God, he offends against nature, 
and so performs an act which is condemned by God and by 
His Church, and which nothing can make right. 

This teaching of the Church does not mean, as sometimes 
those ignorant of the Church’s doctrine or hostile to her as- 
sert, that Catholics are required to have as many children 
as they can, nor that husband and wife must, each time they 
make use of the marital privilege, intend that relationship 
solely for the purpose of procreation. Canon law recognizes 
a secondary end to marriage, that of mutual love and as- 
sistance. It requires only that the primary end, which is 
the procreation of children, never be excluded, nor means be 
taken to prevent the natural consequence of the marriage act 
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from ensuing. It is this positive interference with the nor- 
mal processes of nature that constitutes birth control, or more 
accurately, birth prevention, as condemned by the Church. 

What is the solution of the problem? Self-discipline 
forms the natural basis—as the grace of God forms the su- 
pernatural—of a Christian married life. If from childhood 
the two who are now husband and wife have accustomed 
themselves to order their lives according to fixed and definite 
standards of right and wrong, then self-control is already a 
habit. If they have always endeavored—though perhaps, 
indeed, not always successfully—to do right and avoid wrong, 
even in the little things of life, when they come to the big 
things they will be prepared. If they have tried, as they are 
required by the Christian religion to try, to maintain control 
over even their thoughts, they will find the task much less 
difficult. Mastery over self is not readily won, it is a life- 
work. But it can be won, and it will be won by those who 
constantly strive for it. Prenuptial virtue is the key to mari- 
tal chastity. 

For the Catholic, interpretation of life is in terms of 
eternity and not of time, in terms of the spirit and not of the 
flesh. He knows of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit; he 
has heard the promise of the lasting presence of Christ, and 
he knows that in Him he can do all things; he knows that 
God’s grace will be sufficient for him; he knows that God 
will not desert him unless He first be deserted. And he has 
the Sacraments to strengthen him. 

As the Holy Father says in the Encyclical on Marriage: 
“There is no possible circumstance in which husband and 
wife cannot, strengthened by the grace of God, faithfully ful- 
fill their duties and preserve in wedlock their chastity un- 
spotted.” 

In connection with the topic on which I have just been 
speaking, it is a happy coincidence that today the Universal 
Church is glorifying the supreme chastity of the Queen of 
Heaven, Mary Immaculate. Today is the Feast of the Im- 
maculate Conception of the Virgin Mother of Christ and 
the Patronal Feast of the Church in the United States. It 
is an old Catholic practice to place a people, a nation, a 
city under the patronage of an Angel or Saint, whose special 
intercession before the Throne of God is sought for Divine 
protection. 
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On this day we Catholics throughout the United States 
perform a highly spiritual act of patriotism as we dedicate 
to Mary, the Mother of God, our beloved country. We fer- 
vently invoke the Virgin Mother to obtain from her Be- 
loved Son an over-flowing benediction on our glorious Re- 
public. 


Birth Rate Data 


PATRICK CARDINAL HAYES 


A reply by His Eminence to the Thirteen Clergymen who presumed to 
issue an answer to the foregoing sermon. The following 
statement was carried in full by the New York metro- 
politan newspapers on December 19, 1935. 


the thirteen Protestant and Jewish clergymen whose 
reply to my recent condemnation of birth prevention 
was noted in the press on Monday, I say that it is indeed 
surprising that a group of professed leaders of religious 
thought should make the sole test of the desirability of any 
program or policy a utilitarian one, leaving out of all con- 
sideration any question of the moral values involved. It is 
equally surprising that these same religious leaders seem to 
have set aside belief in the God of Revelation, the God of the 
Ages, substituting a vague and elusive god of evolution, and 
to have relegated Holy Scripture to a land of “myth and 
legend.” 

The essence of my Sunday sermon was that contracep- 
tion is morally wrong, that it contravenes moral law. A care- 
ful scrutiny of the rejoinder from the thirteen clergymen 
reveals no slightest recognition even of the existence of such 
a thing as a moral law. This makes the true issue very 
clear. Fundamentally, it is not a question of advocating or 
condemning birth prevention; it is a question of the exist- 
ence or non-existence of an objective code or standard of 
morality. I, and all those who think with me, be they Cath- 
olics, Protestants or Jews, hold that there is a moral law and 
that contraception is an offense against it. The thirteen 


clergymen, on the other hand, have abrogated belief in a 
moral law. 
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From the above statement of the paramount issue in- 
volved, I pass to another concerning which I confess to a 
keen personal feeling. The thirteen clergymen would read 
me a lecture on democracy and would tell me that what I 
have said is “out of place in America.” It must indeed be 
that my concept of the democratic ideal differs from that 
evidently sponsored by these gentlemen. Certainly it is not 
my understanding of the tradition of this land that it is 
“democratic” for one group to advocate a policy or a pro- 
gram, but “undemocratic” for another to protest against it. 
Nor can I renounce the right, which to my mind is of the 
very essence of democracy, to raise my voice in public on 
moral questions or questions of public policy. Since when 
has it become in this country undemocratic to speak in de- 
fense of the moral law? 

It was with sorrow that I found in the words of these re- 
ligious leaders no hint of a religious approach to the prob- 
lem; it was with amazement that I found their appeal to 
science thoroughly unscientific. They assert: “A study of 
the vital statistics of the leading countries in the world 
proves that while the birth rate has dropped markedly dur- 
ing the last fifty years, the death rate has declined with 
equal rapidity.” 

They say further: “In the United States the difference 
between the birth rate and the death rate at present is so 
great as to add more than a million to the population every 
year.” 

Estimates of population growth and of birth rates and 
death rates in the United States for periods prior to 1920 
are largely conjectural and must be accepted with many 
reservations. The statement which purports to answer my 
sermon refers’ to conditions of fifty years ago. It is prob- 
ably substantially correct. But if we focus our attention 
upon the last half-generation, the period for which we have 
relatively comparable, dependable and detailed statistics— 
and the period incidentally which has witnessed the most 
aggressive advocacy of birth prevention—we find that the 
birth rate of 1920, between 23 and 24 per thousand, fell 
almost 28 per cent in fourteen years, while the death rate of 
1920, just over 13 per thousand, declined only 16 per cent 
in the same period. 

For reasons that are amply set forth by authorities in the 
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field of population studies, the death rate must now be close 
to its lowest point, while an upward trend in the very near 
future looms as inevitable. On the other hand we have no 
reason to foresee any change in the downward trend of the 
birth rate. 

But to discuss the vitality of a population in terms of 
uncorrected birth and death rates, or of excess of births over 
deaths, is to reveal an abysmal ignorance of statistical 
method and of the elements that determine whether or not 
a population is truly vital. Birth and death rates are af- 
fected by the age and sex composition of the population. 
When the proportion of women of child-bearing age to the 
whole population is high, more children will be born and the 
birth rate will be higher, not because a greater number of 
children will be born per mother, but simply because there 
are more mothers. Thus it is possible for the birth rate to 
be high while the real measure of population vitality, that 
is, the number of daughters born to each woman and sur- 
viving through the child-bearing period is so low that these 
women of child-bearing age are not reproducing themselves. 

This is the true measure of population vitality. How 
now do these “leading countries of the world” measure up? 
I give as my authorities Kuczynski and Rahts for Europe 
and Dublin and Lotka for the United States when I say, 
“In all Northern and Western Europe and in the United 
States the women of child-bearing age are not reproducing 
themselves.” : 

As far back as 1926 (Kuczynski), “Birth,” Encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. II, New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1930, pp. 568-72), in Western and Northern 
Europe “1,000 mothers gave birth to 930 future mothers 
only. With the fertility of 1926 the population is bound 
to die out unless the mortality rate of potential mothers de- 
creases beyond reasonable expectations.” And fertility has 
continued its downward path since. 

A similar study of the United States by Dr. Kuczynski 
shows a comparable condition. Almost ten years ago a def- 
icit in the number of females necessary for even a stationary 
population already existed in almost half of the States. Our 
own New York State was—and continues to be—a leading 
offender, for each thousand women in the State a decade ago 
were giving birth to but 900 future mothers. 
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Cites BrrtH STATISTICS 


From Dr. O. E. Baker of the Department of Agriculture 
of the United States we have the statement that between 
1921 and 1933 births in the United States decreased from 
3,000,000 to 2,300,000 a year and that they continue to de- 
crease at the rate of 100,000 a year. The decrease has al- 
ready progressed so far that the population is no longer re- 
producing itself. 

“More serious,” however, says Dr. Baker, “from the 
national standpoint than the immediate effects of a declin- 
ing population will be the great difficulty of stopping the 
downward trend. The insufficient number of children in one 
generation to maintain population stationary will result in 
a smaller number of mothers, who will, unless the birth 
rate rises rapidly, give birth to a still smaller number of 
daughters. Thus a downward spiral in population is en- 
gendered. . . . If the decrease a half-century hence be as 
rapid as that in births during the last decade—over 20 per 
cent—the decline will become a débiacle.” 

What will be the consequence of this decline of popula- 
tion? First of all, a decline in demand for farm products, 
and vacant houses, vacant stores, vacant rooms, idle fac- 
tories, abandoned farms. Seven hundred thousand fewer 
children a year being born now than there were but fourteen 
years ago—there are 700,000 fewer consumers of the product 
you manufacture or market, 700,000 fewer applicants for 
the living quarters or business space for which you are seek- 
ing tenants. 

Remember also that this is 700,000 fewer in one year, 
and that this deficit is constantly increasing. And remember 
too that this.whole process is cumulative—something like 
compound interest in reverse. Is this the way to bring back 
prosperity? Is business to be improved by a constant and 
even more rapid constriction of the market for all com- 
modities? Will it help the unemployment situation by mak- 
ing it necessary to manufacture less and less goods? Will 
not the birth prevention movement in reality achieve the 
contraception of consumers and prosperity! 

The most eminent authorities have not found in popu- 
lation limitation a panacea for our economic ills. As S. 
Vere Pearson, M.A., M.D. (“Growth and Distribution of 
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Population,” London, 1935, p. 274), says, “Economic bat- 
tles cannot be fought by other than economic weapons.” 
And several years ago Dr. Kuczynski wrote, “I even venture 
to say that if one set out to increase unemployment in this 
country for the next fifteen years he could find no more effi- 
cient means than birth-restriction on a very large scale.” 

There is one other factor commonly overlooked by super- 
ficial observers of population trends, and that is that a de- 
clining birth rate means an aging population. One of the 
vital elements in the expansion and development of the na- 
tion has been the fact that its population in the past has been 
predominantly a youthful one, the most productive age 
groups within the population being in the majority. But this 
situation has already begun to change radically. 

In 1920 only one-sixth of our population was over 50 
years of age; in 1940 almost one-quarter of the population 
will be over 50. A foretaste of the incalculable economic 
and social consequences of nation-wide senescence is already 
provided for us in the enormous drain upon the Federal 
treasury called for by some much-publicized plans for pro- 
viding for the aged. 

The thirteen clergymen protest against the application 
of the term “race suicide” to the practice of family limita- 
tion. Call it by whatever name you will, the facts speak for 
themselves. In the words of Dr. Baker, “If the American 
people continue in the way they are going they will bring 


upon the nation the fate which descended on ancient Rome.” 


Facing Present Realities 
Very Rev. Mscr. RoBert F. KEEGAN 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WorK 


An address delivered before the Forty-fifth Annual Session of the 
Ohio Welfare Conference in Columbus, Ohio, October 17, 1935. 
Text taken from the Catholic News (New York). 


AM announced to discuss the realities of the moment in 
their relation to social work. But first, it is of prime 
importance to have a clear concept of our mental attitudes 
toward social work. Do we believe that social work should 
concern itself only with the immediate needs of individuals? 
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Is it simply an ameliorative process? Should it marshal its 
collective power and resources for the reconstruction of the 
social order? Has it acquired a new status of responsibility 
to the public—the public of today and that of tomorrow? 

Social workers have always had one unifying bond,—our 
interest in the common good. Through this we have learned 
to know life in its many ramifications, especially in its dis- 
tressing features, better than any other group. We see the 
causes which destroy the capacity of the individual to earn a 
living, which make for moral breakdown, which bring about 
poverty and destitution. The community, as a whole, sees 
only this or that individual case. But to us, distress, poverty, 
and disaster appear also in the mass. Because of our indi- 
vidual experience and our cumulative knowledge, we are 
qualified to exercise a vigorous leadership in directing any 
movement for social reconstruction. 


URGENT AND IMMEDIATE TASKS 


I am keenly aware of the fact that today there is such a 
volume of work to be accomplished that those doing the work 
may not be able to see over and beyond their individual jobs. 
Day after day, urgent and immediate tasks are thrust upon 
you. You cannot hesitate. Need demands immediate atten- 
tion. So it may well happen that the fulfillment of a multi- 
tude of duties restricts the horizon, narrows the vision of the 
whole field. But in conferences of this kind you deliberately 
set time apart to think beyond the immediate job, the fami- 
lies you are caring for, the children in whom you are inter- 
ested. In such a setting, if at no other time during the year, 
you are free to reflect on deeply fundamental questions. 
Why is there so much poverty? Why are so many people 
out of work? Why are so many homes breaking down? Is 
there something wrong with the economic philosophy of so- 
ciety which has one of its by-products, welfare work, on a 
colossal scale? 

As you raise these questions you inevitably form a judg- 
ment. That judgment will be conditioned partly by -the 
work in which you are engaged, partly by your sociological 
and economic point of view. It will be conditioned, mainly, 
however, by your mental attitude toward social work. The 
social realities facing us today require a thinking through to 
the solutions which social work has to offer, a deep realiza- 
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tion of our personal and professional obligations and responsi- 
bilities, an acceptance of the new status acquired by social 
workers in the public mind. 

Now, it is one thing to face the issues and it is an entirely 
different thing to do something about them. As I see it, we 
really have no choice in the matter. Either we come to grips 
with the issues of the day as a professional body, or we vacate 
the leadership which is rightfully ours. Our position must, 
it seems to me, be determined by our answer to this question. 
Do we regard our work as an agency merely of social recon- 
ciliation or as a call to adjust the social structure to the re- 
quirements of justice. Obviously, however we answer, recon- 
ciliation must play a very definite part. Immediate needs 
must be met, even while you discuss basic changes in the 
social structure. Where, then, shall we place the emphasis? 
Shall we, in facing all the realities of today continue to meet 
individual problems without relating them to the entire pic- 
ture or shall we take our collective experience and urge a 
program wherein social equities will be better balanced? So- 
cial work, as a factor in American life and thinking, will not 
be worth its salt if it cannot transmute the realities of this 
depression into a new and constructive course of action. 
That course of action must envisage a measure of social 
reconstruction in America. If the lessons of the depression 
are cast aside or soon forgotten, one group more than any 
other in this country will be responsible. We are that group. 


In the past we witnessed in social work the development of a. 


philosophy of humanitarianism. This was succeeded by an 
era which placed the emphasis on technique. Today we be- 
hold social work concerned with the development of a phi- 
losophy of social and economic justice. 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


As the machine age developed and intensified the social 
problem, we, as a body, were unorganized and individualistic 
in our approach. We concerned ourselves exclusively with 
the relief of this individual and that individual from the 
multiplying injustices attendant upon a changing industrial 
order. Absorbed in this process and unorganized, and with- 
out any national hearing, we blinked our concurrent re- 
sponsibility for conforming industrial development to social 
justice. 
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Now, if unemployment, large scale relief, unsettled labor 
conditions, highly congested areas, are to be particularly 
significant for us we must see them, not only as present day 
conditions, but also in the light of our future national de- 
velopment, industrially, socially, and politically. 

Social work in the last century was decidedly lacking in 
one vital aspect. In it you find little or no complaint with 
the social order. Its philosophy and the economic philoso- 
phy of the day had one thing in common. Both were con- 
tent to let well enough alone. It took a long time to estab- 
lish in the public mind the proposition that the individual 
appealing for aid was not necessarily to blame. Social work 
seemed to have little or no awareness of the fact that back 
of many individual failures, back of the breaking down of 
many families, of increased relief demands, an economic phi- 
losophy was responsible. The emphasis on the part of social 
work was to accommodate, to reconcile the individual to his 
environment. Except in isolated instances there was little 
or no attempt so to adjust the environment as to equalize 
the individual’s burdens and opportunities. 


GRAPPLING WitH INDIVIDUAL HUMAN PROBLEMS 


Social work in this country was founded and moulded in 
an environment of economic thought which might be ex- 
pressed in this phrase, “Every individual has the right to pur- 
sue his economic aims unrestrained by an adequate sense of 
social responsibility.” It was founded by those who were 
steeped in classical economics and it was natural to have them 
emphasize the remedial aspect, thereby stressing the indi- 
vidualistic approach. Furthermore, the spirit of the day 
was totally opposed to any change in the social thinking. A 
system which provided freedom and security to the vast ma- 
jority, though, at the same time, leaving a large minority 
group free but with no economic security was deeply rever- 
enced. The psychology of the day was success, symbolized 
by the so-called, self-made men. The highly successful rode 
to the heights on the strength of an economic philosophy 
which imposed few governmental restraints on industry, and 
these difficult to attain, while the unsuccessful would go over 
the hills to the poorhouse. 

I wish to point out also another element which, uncon- 
sciously, was a factor leading social work into this indi- 
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vidualistic approach. Shortly before the close of the last 
century, case work methods came into vogue. With the es- 
tablishment of schools of social work this approach became 
fundamental and basic. The schools were vocational in 
character and in the attempt to be practical divorced them- 
selves too far from the economic and social groups. Some 
also emphasized the necessity of group work as well as case 
work. I should be the last to say that either of these methods 
can be dispensed with. In the actual day by day functioning 
of social work their contribution has been invaluable. They 
constitute means by which we can grapple, in tangible form, 
with individual human problems. But if case work is per- 
mitted to focus too intensively the attention of students and 
workers upon procedures and techniques, if case work con- 
sistently fails to relate these problems to the causes from 
which they flow, it fails in its proper contribution to social 
work. Case work and group work have tended to make 
many of us satisfied with our own personal achievements as 
workers and to be satisfied with the results that come from 
such individual effort. Now where such a note predominates, 
social work is relegated to an agency for alleviation of 
economic ills. 


APPROACH WITH NEw PsyCHOLOGY 


There have been, in the past, some few and notable ex- 
ceptions to this attitude. They have been initiated and car- 
ried out by those I would call “social actionists.” These 
were persons who realized that the calamities of life on cer- 
tain industrial fronts had become so great that millions of 
our people were being cast into poverty annually and that 
the State must take a hand. Workmen’s Compensation 
Law, Mothers’ Pension System, Minimum Wage Law, Child 
Welfare Legislation and Vocational Education stand as 
monuments to the efforts of a few individuals or groups, 
who had courage to protest against the social realities of the 
times and to force that protest into legislative action. These 
indeed were the outstanding exceptions. As a group we must 
admit that we have not grappled sufficiently with programs 
of social action. It seems that our training, our thinking, 
our concept of social work has been mainly against it. 

We approach our present day problems with a new psy- 
chology. We have been impelled, yes, to a certain degree, 
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catapulted to a new status, a status of public responsibility. 
That responsibility, as I see it, has come to us by every 
lawful right. It has come to us through hard work, through 
a spirit of fearlessness, and we must not cast it aside. 

Six years ago we were thrown into the front line trenches 
of the greatest economic depression, the most appalling con- 
ditions of unemployment, want, misery, and fear that this 
country has ever experienced. Social workers were thrown 
in, I say, not invited in, not permitted in. We were drafted. 

We are still in the trenches. The clouds of economic 
disaster are gradually parting, but the public responsibility 
which social workers had thrust upon them has by no means 
been discharged—much as some of the taxpayers and politi- 
cians would like to see the army disbanded and the troops 
sent home. It is our job to move forward from the trenches 
to the peace table and there demand that the economic 
peace be just and permanent. We must see to it that the 
American people shall not again be forced to endure the in- 
tolerable suffering of these last six years. We can come 
fairly close to dictating the terms of a just social and eco- 
nomic peace, and along sound American lines, free from for- 
eign extremes, if we prepare to shift the emphasis of social 
work from alleviation to reconstruction. The social implica- 
tions of these last six years have been too tremendous, too all 
pervasive to be lightly shrugged off. The volatile American 
spirit must not be permitted to close the book. We must 
voice a vigorous protest against the fatalistic resignation that 
would imply, as an inescapable result of the depression, a 
tremendous permanent increase in economic casualties. 

The social work of the future in its thinking, its teaching, 
its aim must be constructive rather than palliative. In our 
new status of public social responsibility our voice must be 
heard by the industrial, commercial, political, and economic 
forces of this country. 


IMPORTANT PLACE OF SOCIAL WELFARE 


I have said we must move from the front line trenches 
to the peace table. At that table will be seated finance, in- 
dustry, labor, commerce, agriculture, and a new member,— 
social welfare. That new member is representative of the 
mind of millions of Americans, who look to social workers 
to express their needs. He stands for the hopes, for the 
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desires, the ambitions of the millions of men, women and 
children who have suffered from this depression. His voice 
represents the real interest of everyone who has the welfare 
of this nation at heart. ° 

What will he ask for? Immediate relief from large- 
scale unemployment, permanent security against the acci- 
dents of life—illness, unemployment, and old age, the bene- 
fits of this technology we hear so much about. If it is true 
—and it is—that we have the power to produce a lot of goods 
and services with a small amount of work, we should go 
ahead and do so. And we want to do all these things with- 
out sacrificing our freedom—our freedom as individuals or 
as anation. We want to reach these objectives with a mini- 
mum of nagging and minute regulation. 

We must be on our guard lest we accept the apparent for 
the real. There is growing danger that America may accept 
a temporary peace rather than a permanent one. That will 
inevitably occur unless we keep before the public mind the 
fact that the casualties of this depression cry out for funda- 
mental changes in our economic order. The public mind 
is now being influenced by three factors which can very 
easily lull it into a sense of security, forgetfulness, and a 
form of conservatism that is unpardonable. These factors 
are, (1) the psychology attendant upon recovery; (2) the 
traditional American attitude toward depressions; and (3) 
the dangerous illusion that the Social Security Act meets all 
our social needs. 


SYMPATHY FOR THOSE WHO SUFFERED 


There is accumulating evidence that America is on her 
way out of the depression. Naturally our people have as- 
sumed a more optimistic attitude. Collaterally there is a 
growing body of opinion which is highly critical of the tre- 
mendous expenditures for relief. By implication, the ques- 
tion is being raised, now that definite signs of improvement 
are noted, whether Federal, State and municipal governments 
spent too much money for relief. 

Furthermore, there is definite propaganda which empha- 
sizes that through public relief measures a premium has 
been placed upon idleness, that the needy have been en- 
couraged to accept relief rather than work. This form of 
propaganda begs the question. We know that willing idlers 
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have coasted in on a moral support intended for others; we 
know that government contributions have removed the spur 
of necessity for a comparative few who-otherwise might have 
forced their way into productive employment. But they 
are the few, not the many. Knowing of them does not 
change our attitude or obligation. 

We hold no brief for the misapplication of funds as such 
either in public or private welfare work. On the other hand, 
we cannot be blind to the fact that any great emergency in- 
volving millions of human beings sets up its own standards. 
The cost per unit must inevitably be measured by the 
urgency of the situation. The American taxpayer must not 
be misled into the belief that because relief has been costly 
his pocket has been robbed; that chiseling was the charac- 
teristic note of relief. 


FATALISTIC VIEWPOINT 


There is another outstanding factor which may endanger 
permanent peace,—a fatalistic viewpoint which has perhaps 
become traditional regarding past depressions. This is our 
twenty-ninth depression since 1790. We are told that busi- 
ness depressions are unavoidable, inescapable. Whether this 
is true or not, I am not prepared to say. But, in my opinion, 
you will have great difficulty in demonstrating that the obvi- 
ous lessons of past industrial crises have been adequately 
translated into terms of social economic improvement. Em- 
phatically, therefore, social work has a fixed responsibility 
to the nation to apply the lessons of this depression. 

There is still another consideration which may tend to 
lessen the public demand for fundamental social changes. 
The passage of the Social Security Act constitutes one of the 
finest achievements of this or any other administration. But 
you cannot allow public opinion to be lulled into a state of 
complacency because of the passage of this act. After all it 
is only a beginning. By no stretch of the imagination can 
it be conceived as meeting the social needs of all our people. 


Ho.tpInc BAcK DISASTER 


In warning against too great absorption in the individual- 
istic approach, in urging greater thought and effort in the 
direction of constructive changes in our social order, let us 
not overlook the necessity for carrying on with both. While 
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seeking to improve the environment for the individual, we 
must still insist that the immediate needs of the individual 
be met. There is the job of providing work for the millions 
still unemployed. While government must take a long and 
courageous lead in this, government’s efforts at best will be 
a holding operation—holding back disaster until a revived, 
resurgent business develops need for workers in increased 
production and increased buying power. And business must 
throw itself into the collar with enthusiasm, not with care- 
fully nourished doubts; it must strain to help itself; not 
wait to be helped in spite of itself. 

Of the 3,500,000 to be placed on work projects, 1,126,234 
have been placed to date. Already six States have been cut 
off from direct Federal relief. We do not question the policy 
of returning direct relief to the States. The traditional 
American spirit requires States and municipalities to meet 
their own relief responsibilities. Only when overwhelming 
economic forces prevent local and private effort from ful- 
filling their obligations should we look to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for assistance. 


For PROGRAM OF RECONSTRUCTION 


It is clear that this depression will leave a tremendous 
residue of unemployment because of technological improve- 
ments during the past six years. The public must realize 
that this country has reached a point where there must be 
a permanent government policy, both in regard to relief and 
public work. Such a program should not be financed on the 
basis of borrowing. If it is to be of a permanent nature, 
current tax revenue must be established to underwrite it. 

We have discussed the passing and permanent casualties 
of the social economic difficulties from which we are emerg- 
ing. But more vital than the mere present day realities, is 
the application of our common experience to a program of re- 
construction—the collective voice of social work which shall 
trumpet the warning—“This must not happen again.” Must 
not happen again to whom? To those of us who will not be 
here a few years or decades from now? Emphatically, no. 
It must not happen to the youth of today, or to the youth 
of a later.day whom they must guide and protect. 

Mental and spiritual demoralization has threatened no 
other group in this country as seriously, as vitally, as omi- 
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nously as youth. When we find reémployment for the mil- 
lions who formerly were in gainful pursuits, we are merely 
returning them to their habitual routine. What of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of youth of both sexes who have never 
known what it means to be gainfully employed, who not 
only have not formed the natural habits of occupation, but 
have formed and are continuing to form definite habits of 
idleness, of mind as well as body. Are we to continue these 
on the dole, these and their children, and their children’s 
children, in a vicious circle of repetition which can lead only 
to social chaos? 

No program for relief and recovery, no organized effort 
worthy of the name, can offer any serious hope of construc- 
tive achievement which does not include, as a major factor, 
provision for the protection of the youth of today from the 
vitiating effects of enforced idleness, the absence of con- 
structive aim. 


RADICAL CHANGE IN SOCIAL THINKING 


I wonder how single-minded and fixed in our purpose 
toward reconstruction we shall be, if we remain satisfied 
with a program, however laudable in aim, which is so obvi- 
ously and seriously inadequate. 

There are definite signs that America is awakening to 
a new way of life. She is undergoing a radical change in her 
social thinking. The economic and industrial realties have 
convinced us that our social and economic order must be re- 
constructed. A new idea of our mutual dependence of one 
upon another is being stressed. A just and permanent secu- 
rity is demanded. But there will be no security unless it 
it founded on justice. 

Your stature,-as social workers, has been increased in the 
last six years. You have a new place in public life. You 
are the leaders for a reconstruction based on justice. You 
are the moulders of public opinion and public action. 

It is no exaggeration to say that you have striven, and 
striven hard, for the preservation of America. You strug- 
gled to maintain one of the few remaining bulwarks of 
democracy. Take the realities of today, relate them to their 
causes, and within the structural confines of this democracy 
you have the political mechanism and the public will that 
can achieve a social order built on justice. 
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But, justice itself rests on the ability of each one to 
see in our fellow man the spark of divinity, to see in our 
brother a creature of the same Eternal Father, one who has 
high hopes and ambitions, because his destiny is high, even 
as you and I. 

If our interest in our fellow man is purely humanitarian, 
it is of the earth—earthy, it cannot carry us to the heights. 
Man is great in his achievements, and great in his potentiali- 
ties, and he should work with all his power and strength 
toward the realization of a better social order. But man 
can never forget that he is a creature, dependent upon the 
Creator, and unto God he must go in prayerful spirit for 
divine guidance and direction. 

No greater fallacy has ever been proposed than to place 
at opposites God and Science. Social work has never made 
this colossal mistake. With a firm and abiding belief in 
God, His justice and His promises, we see in our fellow man 
unto whom we have the high privelege of ministering, the 
very face of “Our Father, who art in heaven.” 
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